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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Concentration 
By Walter E. Myer 











WHEN someone says to a friend, “A 

penny for your thoughts,” he is 
probably offering an unnecessarily high 
price. Unless the friend is an unusual 
person, the chances are that at any given 
time his thoughts, or the content of his 
mind, are not worth a penny either to 
himself or anyone else. 

Perhaps I have overstated the case, 
for in anyone’s day there are moments 
of useful thinking. There are moments 
of resolution, of pleasant memories, of 
lofty emotion. But the mind is ex- 
ceedingly restless. It is nearly always 
roving about over a broad field without 
much direction. It settles for a little 
while on some idea, memory or problem, 
then it flits quickly to something else. 

If your companion says to you, “What 
are you thinking about?” you are likely 
to look at him in surprise and say, “I 
really don’t know.” You may remember 
a few of the many things that were in 
your mind at about the time the ques- 
tion was asked, but probably most of 
your so-called “thoughts” were too 
trivial to be expressed. If spoken out 
loud they might sound foolish. 

There is no reason to be alarmed or 
discouraged if your mind flits from one 
thing to another, and if it is hard to 
keep it fixed long on any one subject. 
Nearly all of us have the same experi- 
ence. 

One must not, however, let his mind 
get completely out of hand. A person 
who spends too much time in reverie or 
day-dreaming, or who lets his mind 
wander undirected, will never accom- 
plish much. The doer, as distinguished 
from the dreamer, must learn to control 
his mental processes. He must learn the 
very difficult but highly useful art of 
concentration. 

Some people master this art to a 
Supreme degree, and they are able to 
do more work than others can. It fre- 
quently happens that a statesman, a 
business executive, 
a great general has 
achieved his power 
and success largely 
because of the fact 
that he could keep 
his mind on any 
subject he wished. 
He thus avoided the 
waste of time which 
occurs when one’s 
mind is constantly 
flying on and off the 
Problem with which he is working. 

‘During one of his battles Napoleon 
Bave full attention to the direction of 
troop activities until he was certain he 
Would win. Then he sat down and, 
amidst the noise and confusion of battle, 
Wrote on a drum a constitution for the 
Nation he was defeating. 

Everyone cannot be a Napoleon and 
But anyone can add tre- 
Mendously to his power and prospect of 
access by learning, as that military 
nius did, to keep his mind riveted on 
Single subject so long as such con- 
Mtration is required. 

Whenever you try to fix your atten- 
wn upon any point, scores of intruders 

l undertake to divert it to something 

=. Only the strong-willed can over- 
-Ome them. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMEN will try to chop off some of the appropriations 


President Truman is requesting 


The National Budget 


Proposals Made by President Will Be Studied Carefully as 
Congress Tries to Reduce Government Expenses 


S the federal government spending 

more money than it needs to? 
If so, what expenses should be cut? 
How much, if any, should taxes be 
lowered? 

These questions, now being dis- 
cussed throughout the nation, are 
of great importance to every fam- 
ily in the land for three reasons: 

(1) If the government reduces its 
spending too much, thereby eliminat- 
ing vital services which it now per- 
forms, large groups of people may 
be seriously hurt—may see their 
standards of living drop. 

(2) If the government’ spends 
larger sums of money than necessary, 
American taxpayers and_ business 
enterprises will be weighed down by 
taxes, and many of them will suffer 
as a result. 

(3) If the government does not 
collect enough in taxes each year to 
meet its expenses and to pay back 
some of the money it has borrowed, 


you of the younger generation may 


be burdened throughout your life- 
time with a great national debt. 

Such are the stakes involved in 
the present dispute over government 
spending and taxes. The contro- 
versy has become more _ intense 
since President Truman sent his an- 
nual budget message to Congress 
earlier this month. 

The President’s budget lists the 


amounts of money which he believes 
the government should spend for 
various purposes, such as defense, 
foreign relief, aid to war veterans, 
and so on. It also tells the sums 
which the President believes the gov- 
ernment should collect in taxes from 
individuals and business firms. 

These figures are given for the 
government’s 1949 “fiscal” or book- 
keeping year, which begins July 1, 
1948, and ends June 30, 1949. Gov- 
ernment bookkeeping years always 
run from July 1 to the following 
June 30, and plans for them are 
made well in advance. 

It is now up to Congress to de- 
cide how much of President Truman’s 
plan, or budget, to follow, and how 
much of it to change. The senators 
and representatives will not vote on 
this all at once, however, but will 
deal with the plan item by item. So 
we may not know the fate of the 
budget as a whole until summer. 

The two big questions being de- 
bated are these: (1) Should Con- 
gress vote $39% billion, as Presi- 
dent Truman has asked, to pay the 
expenses of the government during 
the year beginning next July 1? 
(2) Should the government collect 
almost $4414 billion in taxes during 
that same period, or should taxes 
be reduced? In taking up these 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Air Commission 
Report Weighed 


Strong Appeal for Greater Avia- 
tion Strength Requires 
Serious Thought 


F war should come today, América 

would not be prepared to defend 
itself from air attacks and to deliver 
destructive blows against the enemy. 
If we should be attacked in five years 
or so, when other countries will prob- 
ably have atomic bombs, we might be 
even less prepared. Our air forces 
are declining in power and if they 
are not strengthened and improved 
quickly and drastically, the nation 
may be in extreme danger within a 
few years. 

Such is the opinion of the Air Policy 
Commission, which has submitted a re- 
port to the President. President Tru- 
man published the report and called 
upon Congress and the American peo- 
ple to study it “with care.” 

In keeping with the President’s rec- 
ommendation we shall, in the article 
which follows, summarize the facts and 
opinions contained in the report. 

Here, briefly, is the gist of the re- 
port: 

1. The United States cannot be ab- 
solutely secure if there are to be wars 
in the future. No nation can be safe 
until some way is found to prevent 
wars. The United States must, there- 
fore, work for world peace. It must 
support the United Nations in the hope 
that the UN will become strong enough 
to prevent any nation from starting 
war. 

The UN is not strong enough now, 
however, to insure peace. Hence the 
United States must adopt a “double- 
barrelled” policy. While encouraging 
the UN in every possible way, it must 
be prepared to defend itself. 

2. So long as there is any probability 
that there will be war, the United 
States must be so strong that other 
nations will fear to attack us, and we 
must be so powerful that if any coun- 
try should rashly attack us, we can 
quickly break up the attack and carry 

(Concluded on page 6) 


HARRIS @ EWING 


W. STUART SYMINGTON, Secretary of 
the Department of the Air Force 
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Congress Debates the President’s Budget 


(Concluded from page 1) 


questions, let us first see what the 
totals include. 

Military Expenses. By far the 
largest item in the -budget is the 
sum requested for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—slightly more than 
$11 billion. Most members of Con- 
gress seem to agree with President 
Truman that the armed forces must 
have about this amourft if they are 
to keep in good shape, ready to meet 
emergencies. 

One change may be made, however. 
The total includes nearly half a 
billion dollars to pay the costs of 
a universal military training plan— 
a plan Congress has not yet debated. 
If Congress approves peacetime mili- 
tary training, the money will be 
required. If Congress turns down 
the plan, however, it will be pos- 
sible to trim almost $500 million 
of the $11 billion asked for defense. 

Foreign Aid. To pay for American 
relief to foreign countries, the 
President has asked $7 billion. Most 
of this amount would be spent on 
the European Recovery Program, or 
the Marshall Plan. 

This is perhaps the most sharply 
debated item in the entire budget. 
The President and his supporters 
insist that $7 billion is the least we 
should spend on foreign aid during 
the new bookkeeping year. Others 
claim that $7 billion is far too 
much, and that the total should be 
whittled down considerably. 

Veterans’ Benefits. The figure of 
$6,100,000,000 for pensions, hospital 
care, payments to veterans who are 
going to school, and so on is based 
on past experience. So Congress 
will probably vote the entire amount, 
with no attempt to reduce it. 

Interest on Debt. It has _ been 
necessary for the government to 
borrow huge sums of money during 
certain years in order to pay its 
bills. In time of war and depres- 
sion, it is usually impossible to col- 
lect enough in taxes to meet the 
nation’s heavy expenses. 

The national debt now stands 
For the use 


at almost $260 billion. 
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MILITARY EXPENSES SOCIAL SECURITY, 


of this borrowed money, the gov- 
ernment must pay interest—a total 
of $514 billion in a year’s time. The 
interest is paid to the business 
firms and individuals that lent the 
money by purchasing bonds from the 
government. 

Social Security and Health Benefits. 
For some years, the government has 
operated a system under which pen- 
sions are paid to retired workers, 
widows, and orphans. Small monthly 
payments also are made to _ un- 
employed workers and to the blind. 

Most of the $2 billion asked for 
social security is required for these 
purposes. However, the President 
also wants Congress to make certain 
changes in the system. For one 
thing, he says there should be a 
program of medical and _ hospital 
care. He has therefore asked for 
money to finance such plans. 

If Congress should turn him down, 
less than $2 billion will be required 
for social security. A sharp debate 
is expected before this question is 
decided one way or the other. 


For the Farmers 


Agricultural Programs. When the 
prices of farm products drop below 
certain amounts, the government 
makes payments to farmers. A 
large sum of money also is required 
to pay for the efforts which are 
made to save and protect the na- 
tion’s soil. The amount asked for 
these purposes is a little more than 
$900 million. There is not much op- 
position in Congress to this request. 

Government Agencies.: The Presi- 
dent says the regular departments 
of the government need more than 
$1 billion to meet their expenses 
for one year. A number of Con- 
gressmen who disagree with him 
will try hard to find ways of re- 
ducing this amount. 

Other Expenses. The total of 
$3914 billion also includes more than 
$6 billion for a variety of other 
items. For example, the govern- 
ment needs about $2 billion to repay 
individuals and businesses that have 


AGRICULTURAL VETERANS PENSIONS 






turned in more taxes than they actu- 
ally owed. 

Large sums also have been re- 
quested for the building of high- 
ways, airports, dams, and _ water- 
ways; for activities which benefit 
industry and workers; for atomic 
energy plants; and so on. 

Where can the budget be cut 
down? The President says it can’t 
—the entire $391 billion is needed. 
Those who disagree with him say 
that a total of nearly $5 billion can 
be trimmed—chiefly from the amounts 
asked for foreign aid, social se- 
curity, and the regular government 
departments. 

Now let us see where the money 
is coming from. According to the 
President, the government’ should 
collect nearly $33% billion from in- 
dividuals and businesses. He says 
this is the amount which they should 
pay in taxes on the incomes they 
receive. 

Next, he says that taxes on to- 
bacco, beverages, amusements, cos- 
metics, and other luxury products 
should bring in about $7% billion. 
The taxes, or customs, which the 
government collects on certain for- 
eign goods brought into this coun- 
try should amount to $378 million. 

Both employers and employees pay 
regular sums into the social security 


fund. According to the President, 
these payments should total $2,- 
843,000,000 in a year’s time. They 


will be less, however, if Congress 
should refuse to approve the changes 
which the President has suggested 
for the social security program. 

Finally, well over $2 billion is 
expected to come from a number of 
other sources; fines paid to the 
federal government, money received 
from the sale of old war supplies, 
and so on. 

Altogether, the President believes 
that the government should take in 
about $4414 billion during the year. 
This is $5 _ billion more than he 
thinks the government should spend. 
So he would have the $5 billion used 
to reduce the national debt. 
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Practically all members of Congress 
agree that payments should be made 
on the national debt, but many of 
them would get the money for this 
purpose by cutting government ex- 
penses instead of collecting so much 
in taxes. In fact, these members 
of Congress want expenses reduced 
to such an extent that a large pay- 
ment could be made on the debt and 
taxes could be lowered. They say 
that the American people have been 
paying heavy taxes long enough; 
that the time has come for the 
government to trim its enormous 
spending. 


President's View 


President Truman and his follow- 
ers in Congress are just as strongly 
in favor of the plan contained in 
the budget. They say that it per- 
mits taxes on individuals to be 
- lowered a small amount, and provides 
slightly higher taxes on businesses. 

Those who want to follow this 
plan say that it would be disastrous 
to lower taxes on individuals very 
much, because that would suddenly 
give people more money to spend. 
Thus, they would be able to compete 
more strongly in buying food and 
manufactured products. And_ this 
increased demand for goods would 
drive prices higher than they are now. 

The people as a whole, it is said, 
would be no better off, for they 
would simply have to pay out what 
they saved in taxes. To prevent 
this, the government should continue 
to collect the money, and use it to 
pay off part of the huge debt. 

Opponents of the President im- 
mediately reply that the government 
itself is helping to boost prices by 
spending so much money every year. 
If the government will spend less, 
they say, this will remove part of 
the demand for goods. And then 
prices would drop and taxes could be 
lowered. 

The arguments thus go back and 
forth. They will continue to be 
heard as Congress deals with each 
item in the budget. 
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Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 




















HEN an American who has 

spent some time in Europe 
comes back home, he is certain to 
be asked, “What do the Europeans 
think of the United States?” Of 
course the question cannot be an- 
swered without a great deal of ex- 
plaining, for there are many millions 
of Europeans, living in more than 
20 different countries. 

Naturally they do not all think 
alike. You may find out what any 
one European thinks of our country 
or of anything else, but another in- 
habitant of Europe may think very 
differently. 

This fact is so simple that it may 
seem unnecessary to state it. How- 
ever, many people become confused 
when talking about the inhabitants 
of foreign nations. They appear to 
think that all who live in a country 
or region are the same. 

This error keeps many from know- 
ing what is going on in the world. 
For example, they read that an Eng- 
lishman has expressed a certain opin- 
ion. They then go about telling what 
“the English” are saying. 

In no country are people alike in 
their thinking. In a land such as 
Russia, where freedom of speech does 
not prevail, the people may not be 
permitted to express views which the 
government does 
not like, but no 
government can 
find out what peo- 
ple are thinking. 
Hence we may be 
sure that, in Rus- 
sia as elsewhere, 
there are many dif- 
ferent ideas as to 
what national and 





Clay Coss world _ policies 
should be. 
Even in political parties, whose 


Members are supposed to have com- 
mon beliefs, great differences prevail. 
Republicans are not united in their 
thinking, and neither are the Demo- 
crats, 

‘One should be very careful, there- 
fore, in jumping to the conclusion 
that he knows what the people of a 
continent, a nation, a region, or an 
organization think, merely because he 
has heard a few people from these 
groups express their views on a given 
subject. 
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A Year of Historical Celebrations 


1948 Is Seeing Observances of Many Important Events 


HE year 1948 is a period of many 

historical anniversaries. The most 
important of them are shown on the 
adjoining map. They recall events 
which occurred 50, 100, and 150 years 
ago. 

It was just 100 years ago this 
month, on January 24, 1848, that a 
carpenter named James Marshall dis- 
covered gold in California, He was 
building a sawmill for Captain John 
Sutter on the banks of a stream about 
50 miles from Sutter’s Fort (now the 
city of Sacramento). He _ noticed 
shiny bits of yellow metal in the mud 
along the stream and picked them 
up. The next day he rode to Sutter’s 
Fort and proved that they were valu- 
able gold. 

Marshall and Sutter at first tried 
to keep their discovery a secret. But 
the news soon got out, and 'settlers 
from all around rushed®to Sutter’s 
mill to hunt for gold. The next year, 
1849, the news reached the eastern 
part of the country, and thousands 
of “forty-niners,” as the gold-seekers 
were called, rushed to California in 
the hope of becoming rich. 











Your Vocabulary 














In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers 
are on page 7, column 4. 


1. The child lived in a squalid 
(skwo/lid) neighborhood. (a) noisy 
(b) secluded (c) dirty (d) wealthy. 
_2. The view from the bridge was 
idyllic (j-dil’tk). (a) of simple beauty 
(b) frightening (c) unusual (d) as- 
tounding. ; 

3. It was impossible to placate 
(pli’kate) the terrified boy. (a) find 
(b) calm (c) understand (da) enter- 
tain. 

4. The indigence (in’di-jens) of the 
‘ountry was appalling. (a) poverty 





(b) ignorance (c) treachery (d) de- 
linquency. 

5. Her phlegmatic (flég-mat’ik) 
temperament hindered her advance- 
ment at the bank. (a) sullen (b) 
quick and impulsive (c) uncooperative 
(d) passive and lazy. 

6. The islands had a_ salubrious 
(suh-li’bri-us) climate. (a) healthful 
(b) tropical (c) humid (d) delightful. 

7. The exigency (ek’si-jen-si) of the 
occasion was obvious. (a) impor- 
tance (b) meaning (c) urgency (d) 
difficulty. 

8. He was too profuse (prd’fis) 
with his apologies. (a) quick (b) 
lavish (c) insincere (d) restrained 
(e) confused. 


Two years after the discovery of 
gold, California had a population large 
enough for it to come into the Union 
as a state. The people of California 
are now planning a three-year observ- 
ance during 1948, 1949, and 1950, of 
the 100th anniversaries of the discov- 
ery of gold, the “gold rush,” and the 
granting of statehood. 

Another important event occurred 
nine days after the discovery of gold. 
The war between the United States 
and Mexico came to an end on Febru- 
ary 2, 1848. After nearly two years 
of fighting, American troops had de- 
feated the Mexicans and had captured 
their capital, Mexico City. 

By the terms of the peace treaty, 
Mexico gave up all claim to Texas 
and agreed that the Rio Grande River 
should be the boundary between Mex- 
ico and the United States. In ad- 
dition, Mexico gave up all the land 
which now forms the states of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, and received $15 
million from the United States. 

A government for the land north 
of California, known as “the Oregon 
country,” was established by Congress 
on August 14, 1848. At that time, 
Oregon included the territory which 
is now the states of Washington and 
Idaho as well as the present state of 
Oregon. This land had been gained 
by the United States two years earlier 
through a treaty with Great Britain. 

Also in 1848, Wisconsin was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a state. It 
was the last of the five states carved 
out of the old Northwest Territory. 
On May 29 of this year the people of 
Wisconsin are planning to celebrate 
their state’s 100th “birthday.” 

In the year 1798—150 years ago— 
a government was established for the 
territory of Mississippi. The first 
governor was Winthrop Sargent. Nine- 
teen years later, in 1817, Mississippi 
was admitted to the Union. 

Many important events also oc- 
curred 50 years ago, in 1898. The 
outstanding one of these was the 
Spanish-American War, which began 
and ended within one year. One of 


the leading causes of the war was the 
desire of the American people to help 
Cuba gain its independence from 
Spain. But another cause was the 
mysterious sinking of the United 
States battleship Maine while on a 
friendly visit to Havana. 

No one knew whit caused the ex- 
plosion which sank the ship, but 
American newspapers declared that it 
had been set off by Spaniards. The 
public demanded that our government 
declare war on Spain at once. Men, 
women, and children wore buttons 
saying “Remember the Maine!” 

On April 25, 1898, Congress de- 
clared war. The news was immedi- 
ately flashed to Commodore George 
Dewey’s fleet which was then in Hong 
Kong, China. It immediately steamed 
across the South China Sea and cap- 
tured the city of Manila in the Philip- 
pines from the Spanish. American 
victories in Cuba brought the war to a 
speedy close on August 12, after less 
than four months of fighting. 

Of a more peaceful nature was the 
sale of a “horseless carriage” at Port 
Carbon, Pa., by Alexander Winton, the 
first automobile sale in American his- 
tory. It was a one-cylinder car which 
carried two passengers and traveled 
at a speed of 10 miles per hour. Its 
engine was. cooled by ice. The cost 
of the car was $1000. 

In 1898 the five boroughs which 
make up New York City were united 
under one government. These five 
boroughs were Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, Queens, and Richmond. Taken 
together, they gave the city of New 
York an area of 320 square miles, and 
the largest population of any city in 
the United States. 


+> 





Fox farming began as an industry 
about 60 years ago when an observant 
farmer noticed that some foxes near 
his farm were not reddish-brown but 
silver. He trapped some, and bred a 
new species of fox. Since that time 
the silver fox has become one of the 
most highly prized animals. 
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ACME 


THE TOWNE SHOPPER is a new low-price auto with the engine in the .rear and 


a baggage compartment in the front. 


Is Europe Through? 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Times Magazine, Carlo Levi, well- 
known Italian author and artist, raises 
a question which, since the war, has 
been pondered by many an American. 


“Is Europe Through?” he asks. His 
answer is an emphatic “no!” 
Europe is not “through,” Levi 


thinks, because of the vitality of her 
people. There is a striking contrast 
today, he says, between the inner vigor 
of the people and the inability of the 
rulers to cope with their problems. 
He believes that the resistance move- 
ment—the anti-Nazi underground— 
demonstrated just how much vitality 
the common people of Europe have. 
This movement united the people of 
Europe as never before, says Mr. Levi, 
and thus formed the foundation for 
future unity among the peoples of this 
war-torn continent. 

When and how this unity will be 
brought about, Mr. Levi does not ven- 
ture to predict, but he thinks that it 
will take the form of a Federation of 
the European nations. He believes 
that the Marshall Plan is a step in the 
right direction. Unification is sure to 
come, he says, for although the sprawl- 
ing continent of Europe lies battered 
and devastated today, the spirit of its 
people burns brightly, and their desire 
to create a new Europe is as strong 
as it was in the days of the resistance. 


“Babe Ruth of Basketball’”’ 


Joe Fulks, pro basketball’s brightest 
star, is keeping up the hat pace which 
he set last season when he set a new 
scoring record of 1611 points for the 
Philadelphia Warriors, champions of 
the Basketball Association of America. 
It is a rare night when Fulks does not 
make at least 20 points, and he has 
scored as many as 41 in a single game. 
His consistent scoring feats have made 
him so outstanding in this sport that 
he is frequently called “the Babe 
Ruth of basketball.” 

The 25-year-old Fulks is a native 
of Kentucky and was a good basket- 
ball player at Murray State Teachers 
College. However, he first attracted 
wide attention while playing on a 
Marine five at Pearl Harbor. Later 
he toured the Pacific area on an all- 
service team which he led in scoring. 


The car is manufactured in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and is made primarily of aluminum. 


It costs about $600 at the factory. 


Opposing players find Fulks almost 
impossible to stop. He is six -feet, 
five inches tall and does most of his 
shooting from the corners and the 
area of the foul circle. An expert at 
playing the pivot position, he often 
fakes a pass, takes a twisting leap, 
and lets fly with either hand. Last 
season he sank about 30 per cent of 
his shots. He also gets many free 
throws, for guards foul him frequently 
in their anxiety to keep him from 
scoring. 

Fulks spends the summers at his 
home in Kuttawa, Kentucky. He works 
around the garden and does a lot of 
fishing. He plans to finish his college 
work during summer sessions and to 
become a coach after his playing days 
are over. 


War on Pests 


As a part of the nation’s effort to 
save food, the Department of Agri- 
culture is planning an “all-out” drive 
on rats and insects that destroy crops. 
About 500 million bushels of grain are 
ruined each year by these pests. That 
amount alone would fill Europe’s an- 
nual needs. 

The Agriculture Department calls 





OLD AND THE NEW in the Middle East. 


the common rat “the most destruc- 
tive animal in the world.” It does 
most of its damage while grain is in 
storage on the farm. To combat this 
menace, a chemical warfare attack 
is being planned. Government offi- 
cials are planning to use a variety 
of poisons to kill the rats. 

Insects are particularly hard on 
corn, but they also do great damage 
to other crops. The government is 
now sending to farming areas detailed 
instructions on how to cope with in- 
sects. It is urging that community 
projects be organized to battle these 
tiny crop-destroyers. If farmers will 
all cooperate, Agriculture Department 
officials believe that destruction of 
crops by insects can be almost entirely 
stopped. 


British Progress 


Last winter the lagging output of 
coal in Great Britain was the cause 
of several crises in that country. The 
government had just taken over the 
mines and coal output was very low. 


- Mining machinery was out of date and 


there were not enough miners. 

Today—in the midst of another 
winter—the picture is considerably 
brighter. During the last four months 
there has been a steady upward trend 
in coal production. The amount of 
coal saved up for use in British homes 
and factories is almost twice what it 
was a year ago. Morale is better 
among the workers. One miner re- 
cently set a new British record by 
digging 234 tons of coal in a week. 

Although government leaders are 
now optimistic about the coal situa- 
tion, they realize that there are still 
serious problems to be solved. About 
70,000 new miners must be recruited, 
and the old, worn-out machinery must 
be replaced. To help remedy the man- 
power shortage they hope to bring in 
about 30,000 foreign workers from 
DP camps in Germany. 

The government may also shift some 
British citizens into coal mining and 
other jobs where the manpower short- 
age is especially bad. During the past 
month young men and women of cer- 
tain ages, who are not employed, have 
been forced to register with the gov- 
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ernment, as have people in certain of 
the less important businesses. 

If the worker shortage does not dig. 
appear soon, it is likely that thege 
registered people will be compelled to 
work in the vital industries. The 
government already has the power to 
fill job vacancies in this way, but wants 
to use this weapon only as a last re 
sort, since many Britishers feel that 
forcing people to work is a form of 
dictatorship. 


“March of Dimes” 


The “March of Dimes” is now going 
into its last week. The annual drive 
for funds to combat infantile paralysis 


got under way on January 15 and wil ¥ 


end next Friday, January 30. It is 
hoped to raise 30 million dollars to 
combat this dread disease. Half of the 
contributions go to research and edu- 
cation in this field. The other part 
is used for medical care of those 
stricken. 

In recent years the number of cases 
of infantile paralysis, or polio, has 
been rising. The majority of victims 
are children under 10. No one has 
yet discovered a preventive or cure, 
but medical leaders are hopeful that 
continued public support of the 
“March of Dimes” will result in con- 
quering the disease. 


U. S. Troops Abroad 


The United States, at the present 
time, has between 600,000 and 700,000 
servicemen still at overseas posts. A 
majority of them are on occupation 
duty in the countries 
the war. 

In Europe, there are between 130, 
000 and 145,000 occupation troops. 
Most of them are in the American 
zone of Germany. A smaller group 
is in the U. S. section of Austria. 

A still smaller force is in_ the 
Free Territory of Trieste. American, 
British, and Yugoslav troops stand 
guard over this area along the Italian- 
Yugoslav border. They are acting 
as “police” for the United -Nations, 
which controls Trieste. In the Far 
East, our occupation troops number 
about 160,000, most of which are in 
Japan and Korea. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET and two other officials: Left to right around the circle they are: Secretary of Interior, Julius Krug; Secretary of Commerce, Averell 
Harriman; Federal Works Administrator, Major General Philip Fleming; Assistant to the President, John Steelman; Secretary of Labor, Lewis Schwellenbach; Secretary 
of Agriculture, Clinton Anderson; Postmaster General, Jesse Donaldson; Secretary of National Defense, James Forrestal; Secretary of State, George Marshall; President 
Truman; Secretary of Treasury, John Snyder; and Attorney General, Tom Clark. 


Outside the United States, but not 
on occupation duty, are more than 
200,000 men on sea duty with the 
Navy. In addition, our armed forces 
have men serving at radar and 
weather stations in Canada and Green- 
land, and on bases in the Caribbean 
area. 

On the Pacific islands which the 
United Nations placed under our su- 
pervision are American soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines. We also have some 
forces in Alaska, Hawaii, China, and 
the Philippine Islands. 


Two-Term Amendment 


The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to limit the President of the 
United States to two full terms in 
office will probably not affect the win- 
ner of this year’s election—at least, 
not immediately. This amendment, 
approved by Congress last March, must 
be ratified by 36 states before it be- 
comes a part of our Constitution. So 
far only 18 states have given their ap- 
proval. 

Only nine of the states which have 
not already accepted the amendment 
are scheduled to have legislative ses- 
sions this year. Therefore, even if 
all nine of them should approve, the 
total of ratifying states would still 
fall short of the necessary number at 
the time of the next presidential inau- 
guration. 

The states have until March, 1954— 
seven years from the time the amend- 
Ment was proposed by Congress—to 
act upon it. 


Candidates’ Travels 


During the following months candi- 
dates for the Presidency will be 
traveling widely over the country, 
Making speeches and trying to in- 
fluence voters. Some will journey 
by train, but others may follow the 
example of Harold Stassen and go by 
Plane. Already engaged in a speak- 
ing tour, Mr. Stassen, who hopes to 
be the choice of the Republicans for 
President, travels by plane and dic- 
tates his speeches while in flight. 

Although the late Wendell Willkie 
Sometimes traveled by plane in 1940, 
Stassen is the first national political 
figure to rely so largely upon air travel 
to get his views before the voters. 
In recent years most candidates for 


— 


‘candidates 


the Presidency have had special trains. 
Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, and 
Dewey all used this means of travel. 

Campaigning has changed a great 
deal in the last half century. Presi- 
dent McKinley made most of his 
speeches from his front porch in Can- 
ton, Ohio. Another Ohioan, Harding, 
also followed this plan. 

The radio has been a great aid to 
in getting their ideas 
before the voters, but most men run- 
ning for public office still feel that 
they must also make personal appear- 
ances. They believe that first-hand 
contact with the people is likely to 
win them many additional friends— 
and votes. 


Vanishing Sardines 


The sardine population off the Cali- 
fornia coast is mysteriously disappear- 
ing. Millions of the slim, silvery fish 
that were once abundant in Pacific 
waters have vanished. Fishermen say 
this season’s catch will be the poorest 


Fleming and Steelman are not members of the cabinet. 


in many years. In some waters, where 
sardines were formerly plentiful, the 
catch will be about one-twentieth of 
what it has been in the past. 

No one knows what has happened 
to the fish, but several explanations 
have been advanced. Some say that 
lack of food has caused the young sar- 
dines to die. Others believe that the 
ocean currents have shifted and have 
forced the schools of fish to other parts 
of the Pacific. A third theory is 
simply that there has been too much 
fishing in recent years. Those who 
put forth this opinion think that care- 
ful restrictions on the catch will re- 
store the sardine schools to their 
former size. 

Several studies are now being under- 
taken to find out where the missing 
fish have gone. If these studies suc- 
ceed, it will mean a great deal to the 
fisherman of the West Coast. Already 
their income has been greatly re- 
duced, while a number of canning 
plants have had to close shop entirely. 
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Sheriff: “Did you catch the auto thief?” 

Deputy: “He sure was a lucky bird. 
We had chased him only a mile when our 
1,000 miles was up and we had to stop 
and change the oil.” 


* * * 


She (to bridge expert): “Now if you 
were in the same circumstances, how 
would you have played that hand?” 

He (icily) : “Under an assumed name.” 


= + 


Judge: “Have you ever been up before 
me?” 

Accused: “I don’t know. 
do you get up?” 


x * * 


What time 


Doctor: “I will examine you for ten 
dollars.” 

Patient: “All right, and if you find it, 
I will divide with you.” 


=: =. 


This is a Gracie Allen story—“I saw 
a kangaroo one day when I was visiting 
the zoo and it had the tiniest wife you 
ever saw. I know it was his wife because 
she was in his pocket.” 


* &. @ 


“If someone left you a million dollars, 
what would you do?” 
“Hire six good lawyers, and try to get 
| hg 
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Clerk: “Now see here, little girl, I can’t 
spend the whole day showing you penny 
toys. Do you want the earth with a little 
red fence around it for a cent?” 

Little Girl: “Let me see it.” 

* * * 

“Tell me, dad, what is a consulting 

physician?” 


“He’s a doctor who is called in at the 
last minute to share the blame.” 








UN | in Action 


















































ROTH IN COLLIER'S 
“I could’ve sworn it was closed” 





FFICIALS of the UN have been 

making plans for the establish- 
ment of an institute in South ‘Amer- 
ica to study the vast Amazon jungle. 
Although this region is nearly as 
large as the United States—covering 
an expanse of more than 2 million 
square miles—it is comparatively un- 
known and unexplored. Fantastic 
stories of prehistoric animals and 
Indians similar to those people who 
lived in the Stone Age have been re- 
ported by explorers venturing into this 
tropical tangle. 

It is hoped that studies by the in- 
stitute will produce new information 
on how man can adapt himself to 
tropical climates. Officials feel that 
parts of this region may even be 
colonized as a result of these studies. 
It is thought that such crops as cocoa, 
sugar, rubber, rice, and cotton may be 
grown profitably in this part of the 
world. 

* * * 


Since October a three-power com- 
mittee set up by the Security Council 
has been quietly at work, trying to 
bring about a lasting peace in In- 
donesia. Although last summer’s open 
warfare between the Dutch and Indo- 
nesian natives was stopped by order 
of the United Nations, the truce has 
been an uneasy one. From time to 
time each side has accused the other 
of breaking it. This air of mutual 
suspicion has resulted in long, drawn- 
out negotiations. 

The Dutch East Indies have been:a 
trouble spot ever since the end of the 
war with Japan. At that time the 
Indonesians, who have been under 
Dutch rule for 300 years, renewed 
their demands for independence. Al- 
though the natives of these rich islands 
may not get all they are asking for, it 
seems certain that they will have more 
voice in the government of the islands 
than they ever had in the past. Re- 
cently the Dutch set up a council of 
native representatives as the first step 
toward formation of a United States 
of Indonesia. However, as these words 
are written, the council does not yet 
have the support of all of the natives. 
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Air Report 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the war directly to the enemy’s soil. 

3. In planning the defense of the na- 
tion, we must divide the future into 
two parts—phase one and phase two. 
Phase one is the present; that is, the 
period from now until about the begin- 
ning of 1953—five years from now. 
During this time, we will have atomic 
bombs in sufficient quantity so that we 
could deliver effective attacks against 
an enemy, and other countries prob- 
ably will not have enough bombs for 
sustained attack against America. 

During these five years war is un- 
likely, for the United States almost 
certainly will not start a war against 
another nation, and if no other coun- 
try has sufficient atomic bombs it prob- 
ably will not start a war against us. 

Nations sometimes blunder into a 
war, however, when they have really 
not planned it in advance. There is an 
outside chance that such a thing might 
happen during the next five years. 
Hence we must be prepared for war 
even during phase one. 

Five years from now—when phase 
two begins—it is probable that other 
countries will have atomic bombs in 
quantities and also bacteriological 
weapons; that is, disease germs, After 
this happens, it will be very much 
harder for us to defend ourselves. If 
we are attacked by atomic bombs and 
disease germs, delivered from the air, 
we must send a mighty air fleet into 
the skies to beat off the attackers. 
We cannot hope to turn all of the at- 
tacking planes back or to save our- 
selves completely from the horrors of 
atomic warfare. We must, however, 
save as much as we can. 

Furthermore, we must have a long- 
range bombing fleet so powerful that 
it can carry on a counter-offensive, 
striking at the enemy’s home bases 
and finally bombing the enemy nation 
into submission. 

4, Our air force is not adequate for 
defense now and, as things are going, 
it will be even less prepared to meet 
the national responsibilities five years 
from now. We are unready for war 
either during phase one or phase two. 

We have, at present, an air force 
consisting of 585 heavy bombers, 2,300 
fighters, and 8,000 other active planes. 
There are 12,800 planes in storage, but 
they will be out of date in two or three 
years. We should have a stronger air 
force, with at least 20,500 of the most 
modern type planes. 

{General H. H. Arnold, wartime 
chief of the Air Force, discusses the 
unpreparedness of our air forces for 
war in an article which appeared in 
This Week, January 11, 1948. The 
General’s statements regarding the 
weakness of America in the air sup- 
plement the facts and figures pre- 
sented by the Air Policy Commission. 
He says, “The cold truth is that, at 
present, we are almost as badly off, 
in a military sense, as we were before 
Pearl Harbor.” 

The General says further that, “if 
another attack comes, the first blow 
will again fall through the air. Our 
Air Force would hit back with all 
the power it has. It could probably 
hit an enemy a staggering blow. But 
then it would be all over for us. Our 
Air Force today is a one-punch out- 
fit. Without the ability to launch a 
sustained counter-offensive, we would 
have to surrender—or be annihilated.” 

General Arnold makes these further 
challenging statements: “When Ger- 


many surrendered, the Air Force had 
more than 43,000 combat aircraft. 
What is more, there were 14,000 
fighter pilots and 21,000 highly trained 
air crews to man our bombardment- 
type planes. At the time of Japan’s 
surrender, we had 2,865 of the B-29 
Superfortresses that had smashed and 
seared Japan’s war economy to a state 
of impotence. 

“American air power hovered for 
a moment at that magnificent height. 
Then, with the war over but with 
the peace yet to be won, the cries for 
demobilization mounted in America 
and echoed around the world. They 
did what the guns of the enemy had 
never done. Within a few short 
months, precipitous demobilization had 
so riddled the Air Force’s wings that 
not one group was fit for combat. 


facts. We have no time to lose; this 
golden opportunity to rebuild our mili- 
tary power may not last much longer. 
It will be too late to start after we 
are attacked.” | 

5. If a nation is to maintain a great 
air fleet, the President’s commission 
continues, there must be a strong air- 
craft manufacturing industry. If the 
aircraft factories do not have brisk 
business, many of them will close. If 
war should come, these inactive fac- 
tories will not be able to begin the 
wholesale manufacture of war planes 
quickly. The government’ should 
therefore purchase enough planes and 
aviation materials from the aircraft 
companies to keep them active. 

Other countries are busily engaged 
in aeronautical research. The United 
States should spend more money than 
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“LOOK BEHIND YOU.” 








SWEIGERT IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Those who believe that large-scale foreign aid and 


powerful defense will preserve peace think the cost will be much less than that of war. 


“To be sure, we have made some 
recovery since that low ebb of our 
national strength. America is begin- 
ning to realize that its part in the 
Allied victories has placed us inevi- 
tably in a position of world leadership. 
We have begun to rebuild our military 
position. 

“But we are doing it far too slowly 
to be safe. The minimum require- 
ment for the nation’s air security is 
an air-force-in-being of 70 combat 
groups, supported by the necessary 
number of service organizations. Al- 
though the Air Force was able to 
activate 55 of these groups by the 
end of last year, there are funds to 
sustain the remaining 15 on a skeleton 
basis only. And a glance at the future 
is even less encouraging. The Air 
Force budget for 1948 will permit 
the maintenance of only -40 «combat 
groups—not much better than half 
the minimum requirement for the 
safety of the country... 

“These are the plain and. chilling 





it is now doing to provide for such 
research. In this way alone can we 
be assured that our planes will be 
the most modern and effective in the 
world. 

6. The program which has been sug- 
gested will cost a great deal of money. 
At present, $2,850,000,000 a year is 
being spent on the Air Force. The 
report recommends that this amount 
be raised to $4,150,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1948, and to $5,450,000,- 
000 for 1949. 

If this and other recommendations 
of the Commission should be adopted, 
the cost of military preparation would 
be raised from the present $10 billion 
(approximately) to more than $13 bil- 
lion by 1949. It can readily be seen 
that the program advocated by the 
Air Policy Commission calls for dras- 
tic changes. It will be extremely ex- 
pensive to follow such a defense pro- 
gram, but, of course, if such prepared- 
ness is really necessary for our se- 
curity, the price would be cheap. 


—— 


Many Americans are still convinced, 
however, that no nation, including 
ours, can hope to remain strong enough 
to.preserve peace over a long period of 
years. Thus, they think that insteaq 
of our building too powerful a military 
force, we should work harder than ever 
to make the United Nations strong and 
effective. As this debate proceeds in 
Congress and the nation, we shall pre. 
sent the pros and cons. 





Tune Inl 








“CBS Is There” is a unique program 
which brings “eyewitness” accounts 
of famous historical events. This 
half-hour presentation may be heard 
over stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System each Sunday after- 
noon from 2:00 to 2:30 P. M. (Eastern 
Standard Time). 

In the program, methods of modern 
radio news coverage are used to pre- 
sent famous happenings that actually 
took place long before radio was in- 
vented. However, all commentary and 
descriptions are based on authentic 
facts and quotations. Varied methods 
are employed to give an air of reality, 

For example, Newscaster John Daly 
may lead off with an “eyewitness” ac- 
count and then follow up with “‘inter- 
views” with the famous people in- 
volved in the event. 

Among the famous moments in his- 
tory recently reproduced on this pro- 
gram were the Hamilton-Burr duel 
and the signing of Magna Charta. 
Next Sunday, February 1, “CBS Is 
There” will give an “on-the-spot” 
description of Sir Francis Drake’s de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. 








Science 














HE Navy’s Antarctic Expedition 

is now sending weather charts by 
direct radiophoto transmission to 
Washington, D. C.—a distance of more 
than 10,000 miles. Improved means of 
sending radiophotos over great dis- 
tances, and faster ways of producing 
prints of the charts are important 
gains in the field of weather reporting. 


* * * 


Scientists of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C., have suc- 
ceeded in making rocks in a labora- 
tory. Although man has known the 
composition of many rocks for a long 
time, only recently has he been able 
to duplicate them synthetically. High- 
pressure apparatus and extremely hot 
temperatures make this possible. Such 
work will develop better types of 
cement and fertilizers. 


x * * 


Airborne troops of the future will 
probably not drop to the earth in the 
individual parachute formations noW 
used. Compartments which may be 
detached from a plane will float to 
the ground by a parachute made of 
wide ribbons in a criss-cross pattern. 
Each compartment will contain several 
men, with their equipment. Although 
U. S. Army officials do not say whet 
this new method will be put to usé 
British authorities say that the para 
chutes used now will be obsolete in 4 
few years. 

By Haze, LEwIs 
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Bland Dominion of South Pacific 


New Zealand Has Enviable Climate and Scenic Beauty 


EW ZEALAND, Britain’s south- 
ernmost Dominion, is separated 
from other lands by vast stretches of 
water. Australia, its nearest large 
neighbor, is about 1,200 miles to the 
northwest. Consisting of two large 
jslands and several smaller ones, New 
Zealand is similar to Colorado in area. 
The islands are noted for their mild, 
moist climate and beautiful scenery. 
They have snow-capped mountains, 
fertile plains, volcanoes, geysers, and 
fne trees. New Zealand is the home 
of about 1,600,000 people, including 
approximately 90,000 members of the 
South Sea Island Maori race. 

New Zealand became a British pos- 
session more than a century ago. 
Early English settlers decided “to 
transplant English society, with its 
laws, customs, associations, habits, 
manners, and feeling—everything of 
England, in short, but its soil.” 
Therefore, practically no immigration 
except from Britain has been per- 
mitted. New Zealand has been a self- 
governing Dominion for about 40 
years, but her people still have a 
strong feeling of kinship with the 
British. 

White residents and the Maoris 
get along exceptionally well together. 
Maoris are represented in the govern- 
ment. Their rights have, in recent 
years, been carefully respected. 

Cattle and sheep furnish the most 
important New Zealand products. The 
Dominion contains millions of these 
animals. Some crops of fruit and 


grain are raised. Manufacturing in- 
dustries have been expanding. 

Wool, meat, hides, and dairy prod- 
ucts are sold to other nations in great 
quantities. Gold, too, is important 
among the items shipped to foreign 
countries. In exchange for these, New 
Zealand gets iron and steel, textiles, 
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machinery, and petroleum. A large 
part of the country’s foreign trade is 
with other parts of the British Em- 
pire. 

The Labor Party has been in control 
of New Zealand’s government since 
1935. It has enacted much social 
security legislation. Moreover, the 
government owns a number of busi- 
ness enterprises. It provides consid- 
erable free medical care, and it owns 








thousands of houses which are rented 
cheaply. 

These activities are expensive, and 
taxes in New Zealand are very high. 
Opponents of the government’s policies 
argue that these taxes damage the 
nation’s economy. Supporters con- 
tend that the country is on a sound 
basis. 

New Zealand could support a much 
larger population than it now contains. 
However, little has been done about 
changing the rigid immigration re- 
strictions. 

By THOMAS K. MYER. 





The migration of almost half a mil- 
lion Puerto Ricans to New York City 
in the past dozen years is presenting 
major problems in education, housing, 
and health. Since Puerto Ricans are 
citizens of the United States, they are 
allowed to enter the country freely. 
Most of the newcomers join friends or 
relatives in New York and are forced 
to settle in crowded districts. 

The cause for the migration, which 
has increased since the war, is largely 
economic. Living standards are ex- 
tremely low in Puerto Rico. 

New York authorities are now try- 
ing to cope with this problem. An 
effort will be made to persuade those 
who leave Puerto Rico to go to parts 
of the country that are less crowded. 
New York schools will continue their 
efforts to help Puerto Rican children 
overcome their language handicap. 





American Presidents - - James Madison 


This is the fourth in a series of 
articles about American Presidents. 
These thumbnail sketches will review 
the lives and accomplishments of our 
Presidents, from Washington to Tru- 
man. They will appear each week in 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER from now 
until shortly after the election next 
November. To save space, abbreviated 
sentence forms are used, 


Youth. Born in Virginia in 1751, 
the eldest of ten children; received 
early education from tutors at home; 
entered Princeton (then the College of 
New Jersey) at the age of 18; was a 
diligent student of history and govern- 
Ment; after graduation, took up the 
study of law. Intense application to 
Studies strained his health, but gave 
him good preparation for later duties. 

Early Political Career. Did not take 
an active part in the Revolutionary 
War; in 1776 was elected to the con- 
vention which drew up a constitution 
for Virginia; succeeded in securing 
guarantees of complete religious free- 
dom in the constitution; served as a 
Member of the Governor’s council. 

Th 1780 was elected to represent 
Virginia in the Continental Congress; 
spoke with authority on the problems 
Which faced the young nation; recog- 
nized the weakness of the government 
Under the Articles of Confederation, 
and urged adoption of a stronger cen- 
tral government. 

In 1787, when 36 years old, went to 
Philadelphia as a member of the con- 
vention which wrote the new Constitu- 
tion; work was so outstanding that he 

me known as the “Father of the 
Constitution”: took shorthand notes of 


all the debates; these were later pub- 
lished and formed the only detailed 
report of the convention. 

When the Constitution was put be- 
fore the people for adoption, Madison 
wrote many newspaper articles in 
favor of it, along with Hamilton and 
Jay; these were published as the “‘Fed- 
eralist Papers” and helped to bring 
about the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion by the states. 

Served in the House of Representa- 
tives for eight years; allied himself 
with Thomas Jefferson and became a 
leader of the Republican party (later 
known as the Democratic party) ; was 
the author of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, known as the “‘Bill 
of Rights.” Wrote “Virginia Resolu- 
tions” against laws limiting freedom 
of speech passed by Federalists in 
Congress. 
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JAMES MADISON, fourth President 


Became Secretary of State when 
Thomas Jefferson was elected Presi- 
dent in 1801; encountered many diffi- 
cult problems in trying to keep the 
United States neutral in the war being 
fought by England and France. 

President. With the support of Jef- 
ferson, was elected President in 1809; 
worked tirelessly to defend American 
rights and keep the nation out of war; 
was strongly opposed by members of 
Congress, known as ‘War Hawks,” 
who finally forced a declaration of war 
against England in 1812. 

The Army and Navy had grown 
weak since the Revolution; in spite of 
heroic efforts, they suffered some de- 
feats; British troops captured Wash- 
ington and burned the White House 
before peace was restored in 1814. 
Madison, warned a few minutes ahead 
of time, managed to escape being 
captured. 

After the war, Madison supported 
a protective tariff, larger Army and 
Navy, and creation of the Bank of the 
United States. Although he was a 
quiet, unassuming man in_ public 
gatherings, his administration was 
brightened by the social activities of 
his wife, Dolly Madison. Left public 
office in 1817 and retired to his home 
in Virginia, where he died at the age 
of 85 years. 

Appraisal. Recognized for his great 
knowledge of history and government, 
and for his brilliant work in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, but was never 
a popular figure. His reputation suf- 
fered because of the misfortunes ex- 
perienced by the nation during the 
War of 1812. 





‘Study Guide 














Budget 


1. What two main questions about na- 
tional government finances for the com- 
ing bookkeeping year are now being 
debated? 


2. Name the largest expense item in 
President Truman’s proposed budget. 


3. How large an outlay for foreign aid 
does the President recommend? 


4. About how much money does the 
President think the government should 
collect in the form of income taxes dur- 
ing the next fiscal year? 


5. List some additional sources of fed- 
eral revenue, 


6. What use does the President, in his 
budget, suggest for the $5 billion excess 
of government income over expenses? 


7. Give some of the arguments used 
by Congressmen who think the govern- 
ment expenses and taxes recommended 
by President Truman are too high. 


8. How do those who agree with the 
President answer these arguments? 


1. The only way that really substantial 
cuts could be made in President Truman’s 
budget would be to reduce the amounts 
requested for military expenses and for- 
eign aid. Do you favor large cuts in 
either or both of these items? 


2. Do you agree with the President’s 
recommendations? Defend your position. 


Air Force 


1. What, according to the Air Policy 
Commission, is the only way for our 
nation to become really secure from mili- 
tary danger? 

2. Tell of the two phases into which the 
Commission divides this country’s future 
for purposes of defense planning. 


8. According to the Air Policy Com- 
mission, how many planes should the 
nation have? 


4. What does General Arnold say about 
our present ability to strike air blows 
against an aggressor? 


5. Why, in the opinion of the Air Policy 
Commission, must we maintain a healthy 
aircraft industry and an active program 
of aeronautical research in time of peace? 


6. What would be the yearly cost of 
the program recommended by the Air 
Policy Commission? 


Discussion 


1. In the past, many nations have tried 
and failed to prevent the outbreak of war 
by building huge military forces. Do 
you think that, under present conditions, 
the United States can keep peace through 
such a policy? Defend your position. 


2. If our country concentrates on build- 
ing its own military power, as recom- 
mended by the Air Policy Commission, 
do you think it will neglect the task of 
making the United Nations strong and 
effective, or do you think the two proj- 
ects can be carried out together? Explain. 


8. As a whole, do you or do you not 


agree with the recommendations of the 
Air Policy Commission? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is Carlo Levi, Italian author 
and artist, convinced that Europe is not 
“through”? 

2. What kind of drive is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture planning as part of 
the nation’s effort to save food? 

8. To what use is the money put that 
is collected in the “March of Dimes’’? 

4. What are some of the important 
products of New Zealand? 

5. How did Madison help to bring about 
ratification of the Constitution? 

6. How do Harold Stassen and Edwin 


Pauley figure in the controversy that is 
taking place over grain speculation? 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) dirty; 2. (a) of simple beauty; 
8. (b) calm; 4. (a) poverty; 5. (d) 
passive and lazy; 6. (a) healthful; 
7. (c) urgency;. 8. (b) lavish. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - - The Forester 


ORESTS cover one-third of the 
land in the United States, and in- 

creasing interest is being shown in 
caring for this natural wealth scien- 
tifically. Consequently, the need for 
trained foresters is growing. 

Some years ago our forest resources 
were looked upon as an inexhaustible 
source of lumber. Today, though, we 
know that forests can be destroyed, 
and that they do more than supply us 
with wood products. They play a vital 
part in preventing soil erosion. They 
regulate the flow of water into our 
rivers. In this way, forests affect 
farming, our supply of water for home 
and industrial use, and our hydroelec- 
tric power systems. Forests also pro- 
tect wildlife and give us many recre- 
ational opportunities. 

The forester deals with all these 
aspects of the woodland. He plans the 
cutting and planting of trees. He de- 
cides where roads should be built in 
the forests, and sets up methods for 
controlling fires. He must see that 
campers do not damage the forests, 
and he may be called upon to teach 
people how to care for their own 
wooded areas. 

A keen love of out-of-door life is a 
first requirement for a career in for- 
estry. To this must be added physical 
stamina, initiative, self-reliance, and 
a scientific turn of mind. The for- 
ester must be able to go on long, hard 
trips over rough land; and at the same 
time he must be able to make and 
carry out quickly the technical de- 
cisions that the work demands. This 
combination of physical and mental 
work attracts many persons to for- 
estry. 

The better jobs in this field usually 
require specialized training, such as 
that offered by the schools of forestry 
in a number of universities. This 
work includes courses in botany, 


Personalities in the News of Today 


Harold Stassen, a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President, 
is one of the principal figures in the 
controversy now taking place over 
grain speculation. He charges that 
some officials have used their “in- 
side” knowledge to 
make profitable 
business deals for 
themselves in grain 
and other scarce 
items. Congres- 
sional committees 
are investigating 
the matter. 

Stassen was born 
on a Minnesota 
farm in 1907. As 
a boy he did farm 
chores and had a newspaper route in 
near-by St. Paul. He started his 
political career at the University of 
Minnesota where he held many campus 
offices. He was also an honor student 
and champion orator. 

After finishing law school, Mr. 
Stassen opened a law office with a 
friend. In 1930 he became county 
attorney and held that office until he 
was elected Governor of Minnesota in 
1938. He was one of the youngest 
governors ever elected in the United 
States. 

Re-elected twice, Stassen resigned 
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chemistry, geology, mathematics, and 
zoology, together with mapping, sur- 
veying, and range management. A 
high school student interested in for- 
estry can begin his preparation by 
taking all available courses in mathe- 
matics, mechanical drawing, and sci- 
ence, 

Many jobs do not require this exten- 
sive background, and a young man 
with a high school education may find 
work as a logger, or in planting trees, 
manning fire towers, mapping, and 
guarding wildlife. His salary will 
not be as high as the professionally 
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FOREST RANGER locating a fire with 


an instrument in a control tower 


trained person’s, nor will there be as 
many opportunities for advancement. 
Such jobs, though, will give him prac- 
tical experience, while testing his abil- 
ity and interest in the work. It may 
be possible later for him to secure the 
additional training that will fit him 
for more advanced jobs—if he finds the 
work to his liking. 

Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments employ foresters, as do many 
private industries—lumber, pulp, and 
paper mills, railroads, water and elec- 
tric-power companies. 





Beginning salaries for trained for- 
esters in the government range from 
$2,600 to $3,500 a year, and the top 
salaries are about $7,500 a year. In- 
dustrial firms offer less to start— 
often about $2,000—but the experi- 
enced forester in industry may earn 
as much as $10,000 a year. Untrained 
workers will earn only from $50 to 
$125 a month. Some companies also 
pay these workers’ living expenses. 

Forestry has its disadvantages as a 
vocation. A person engaged in it 
must often work alone, and usually at 
great distances from settled commu- 
nities. The necessity for moving fre- 
quently makes it impossible for him 
to establish a permanent home. Fur- 
thermore, the work is hard and some- 
times dangerous. Young men who en- 
joy out-of-door life, though, generally 
find this-a challenging vocation. 

A list of accredited forestry schools 
can be obtained from the Society of 
American Foresters, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. A booklet, ‘‘Ca- 
reers in Forestry,” available from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., will be helpful 
to persons interested in this field. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Outside Reading 


“The Trend,” a regular feature in 
Business Week, contains a series of 
articles on the Marshall Plan. Articles 
appeared December 6 and 138, 1947, 
and January 3 and 10, 1948. 

“Ts the Marshall Plan ‘Operation 
Rathole’?” by Will Clayton, Saturday 
Evening Post, November 29, 1947. 

“Wings Over Tomorrow,” News- 
week, December 15, 1947. Comment 
by experts on air power needs. 

“We'll Lose the Next War,” by Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold, This Week, January 
11, 1948. 





in 1943 to enter the Navy. He served 
on Admiral Halsey’s staff in the South 
Pacific. Later he was a delegate to 
the San Francisco Conference which 
drafted the United Nations Charter. 

A strapping man, Mr. Stassen is six 
feet, three inches tall. While in col- 
lege he was the captain of a national 
championship rifle team. He lives 
with his wife and two children in 
South St. Paul, Minnesota, when he is 
not campaigning. 
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Edwin Pauley, who was appointed 
a special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Army last September, is an- 
other prominent figure in the grain 
speculation controversy. He is one 
of the individuals that Mr. Stassen 
has named as having profited in the 
buying and selling of food and other 
commodities. Pauley denies that he 
has done anything wrong, and charges 
that Stassen is trying to attract at- 
tention for his political campaign. 

Mr. Pauley, a big, energetic man, 
is 45 years old. Most of his life has 
been spent in the South and the Far 
West. He earned money to go to the 
University of California by selling en- 
cyclopedias and working in the oil 
fields. Later he taught economics. 

After a year’s hospitalization as 








the result of an airplane crash, Pauley 
went into the oil business. He eventu- 
ally became president of several oil 
companies and a very wealthy man. 

As an oil expert, Mr. Pauley helped 
the government in lend-lease opera- 
tions during the war. Later he rep- 
resented the United States in repara- 
tions talks in both 
Moscow and Tokyo. 
He has also been 
prominent in Dem- 
ocratic Party af- 
fairs. 

In college Pauley 
won letters in both 
football and row- 
ing. He likes sail- 
ing boats and in 
1939 won the San 
Francisco-Honolulu 
yacht race. He lives with his family 
in” Beverly Hills, California. Mr. 
Pauley has stated several times that 
he intended to resign his government 
position this month. 


Pauley 
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Queen Wilhelmina is again devot- 
ing her full time to directing the af- 
fairs of the Netherlands. She hears 
frequent reports from her ministers 
on the progress of the country’s re- 
construction. A shrewd and practical 
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“seems not to remember that the people # 
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Readers Say—] 








It seems to me that we, as a nation, are 
not following a consistent policy com 
cerning communism. We spend time 
money investigating communist activit 
in Hollywood, we prohibit Communi 
from holding office in labor unions, 
appropriate millions for European rel 
to check the spread of communism 
that continent, and we prevent Commmp 
nists from being federal employees. 

Why, then, do we permit the Comm 
nists to function as a political party? j 
Communist cannot be a federal employ 
but oné could become President. 
seems inconsistent to me. Ei 

DAVID M. SILVERNALE, 7 
Millerton, New York. ; 
% ue ok 
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I thoroughly disagree with Sally 
Thompson who says that if we send fe 
and clothing to Europe, we shall weaket 
ourselves and build up Europe so that 
continent can strike at us again. g 
subject was discussed in my history ¢ 
recently. The students agreed that, 
we help put Europe back on her feet 
again, the nations there will become our 
most valuable allies. 
WALT COGGINS, 

Spartanburg, S. C, 

* * *k 


I disagree with Sally Thompson. Shem 


of Europe did not start the war, but th 
Hitler and his friends did. I believe t 
the people of Europe have had enough of & 
war, and that they do not want any more & 
of it. We should not do everything for 
them, but we can help them get back 
their feet. F 

ELAINE JACKSON, * 

Cleveland, Ohio. i 
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I firmly believe in the need for the 
Voice of America broadcasts. It is tog) 
true that a passive majority is not half 
as influential as an active minority. Wi 
Americans are too inclined to sit back 
and let the world find out how good we 
are. Bs 

This feeling is dangerous for us. We 
must not only present our way of life 
others, but we must also show our Tre 
spect for their way of living. Broadcastg| 
can be planned with this goal in mindy 
and the programs can be a real agency) 
for world peace and understanding. 

MARIJANE EASTMAN, | 
East Orange, New Jersey, 7 


a 


ruler, the 67-year-old Queen probably 
knows more than her advisers about! 
many of the nation’s problems. ¥ 

Wilhelmina succeeded her father a8 
ruler of the Netherlands when shg 
was 10 years old. Her mother acté 
as regent for a time, but in 1898 Wik 
helmina was formally crowned. 
was trained to be a ruler. At 16 she 
could speak three foreign language 
and was learning : 


military. strategy "> 
from admirals and wn 
generals. 


Soon after her 
coronation Wil- 
helmina married | 
Prince Henry, a BS 
young German of- 


ficer. He died in : 

1934. Their only ~ a 
child is Princess Wilhelmina ~ 
Juliana, who has Y 


been trained to succeed her mother 

When the Nazi troops overran & 
land Wilhelmina went into exile. Hel 
return in 1945 was the occasion of a 
enthusiastic demonstration. A T& 
months ago, in order to rest, § 
turned her duties over to Juliana. — 
The Dutch Queen is a wealth 
woman, but she wears plain clo nes 
and lives very simply. ia 
By Howarp O. SWEET 


